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RAILROADS AND FARMERS. 





A few days ago we witnessed the departure, from 
Columbus, of a train of some thirty heavy coaches, 
each drawn by four-horse teams, en route for Iowa. 
These were the relicts of those old passenger trains, 
which, in former years, afforded the scanty facilities 
of our internal travel, while our heavy articles of 
trade had still slower means of transport, and it is a 
wonder to us in these days, how people lived and car- 
ried on business with such slender commercial advan- 
tages. The sight of this hegira of the old wagons. 
took us back to the time, not very far off, when we 
paid nine or ten dollars, for a ride of two days and 
two nights, from Cleveland to Columbus, which we 
could not help but contrast with the present privilege 
of gliding over the same space in five or six hours, at 
a cost of less than four dollars. 

It has been quite fashionable of late to say all man- 
ner of hard things against the railroads, because they 
thought proper to discontinue an enormous free list, 
which had become a giant and crying evil. Of these 
fault finders, were not the editors of the Ohio Cultiva- 
tor. True,in the days of free passes we enjoyed a 
large liberty, for which we were very grateful, but saw 
too clearly the justice of the reform, to complain when 
they were no longer tendered us. And at the meeting 
of the Ohio Editorial Convention in Zanesville last 
winter, with Col. Schouler, of the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, we were nearly alone in our opposition to the 
condemnatory resolutions sought to be passed by that 
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| body, and for which opposition we were charged with 
| being subsidized by the secret favors of the railroads. 
This isa mistake. Since the expiration of our passes 
lof 1854, we have paid for every mile that we have 
traveled. 

But we take a larger view of this subject than our 
own personal convenience. When our farmers can 
send a fat bullock from the Scioto Valley to New 
York, in four days, at a cost of ten or twelve dollars, 
it becomes a matter of no smal] moment in the vast 
cattle trade of this region, as compared with a weary 
|journey of as many weeks, with its wasting of flesh 
and drain upon the purse. When we find ourselves 
with too much wheat, or too little wheat in any local- 
ity, it is now an easy and speedy work to equalize the 
supply or distribution. When, as last winter, we find 
ourselves in want of hundreds of thousands of bush- 
els of potatoes, and no surplus within five hundred 
miles, how could we procure seed and feed the babies 
till another harvest, without these iron sinews which 
bear them to our doors as with the speed of the wind? 
Let those who denounce railroads as mean and stingy, 
think of these things, and a hundred others that these 
will suggest, and revise their opinions. 


In the general pressure of the last season, the rail- 
road managers found themselves nearly swamped 
with debts, incurred in more prosperous times, and no 
adequate means to meet the emergency, to say nothing 
of what most capitalists reasonably expect—a small 
profit on the money invested. They are business 
men—shrewd business men, who act in an emer- 
gency for self-preservation, just as a shrewd merchant 
would act, and felt that though the Public was a par- 
ty in their business, yet an intangible party, while 
themselves were a tangible party, and obliged to foot 
the bills. 

It was actuated by these feelings, that they supposed 
justice to the public and to themselves did not require 
them to carry articles to State Fairs, free of cost. It 
was certainly optional with them as a mere business 
transaction, whether to carry at full or half price. 
The public could only plead a liberal precedent, and 
argue general policy, neither of which were binding 
upon a money conscience. In this state of affairs we 
are glad to find that the managers of the most impor- 
tant roads tending to this city have again taken the 
most liberal view of the subject of public policy, and 
agreed to the former terms of transportation to our 
State Fair for this year. This, with the increased 
number of lines of travel, and the increased facilities 
in the way of rolling stock, upen the older roads, pla- 
ces us in a more favorable position than at any time 
before, and we hope the late unreasonable hostility 
will be disarmed, and men will come to look upon our 
railways, as they are in reality, as the Farmer’s best 
friend ; for of all the benefits accruing to any class of 
men from this source, the Farmer comes in for the 
largest share. 
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CLOVER AND LIME ON OLD LANDS. 

Lands, to be most fertile, need a stratum of mold, 
such as they had when first cleared off, viz: a stra- 
tum of vegetable matter, still in progress of decom- 
position—a black soil, containing so much vegetabie 
carbonaceous matter as will cause them to smoke, if 
not to burn, when heated. If the land has been cul- 
tivated for a short time only this matter will have been 
as completely decomposed and oxygenated as if it had 
been burned, its soluble parts will have been absorbed 
by plants or would have been sunken into the earth 
by rains. If the tract shall have been cropped some 
time then the soi] will have been exhausted more or 
less of such elements as are particularly needful to 
the article cultivated, but may still abound with the 
elements needful to raise some other sort of a crop 


when that crop should have been raised until it should| 


have used up all its peculiar food which might have 
remained. Again, other crops might be varied with 
the same general result until all vegetable nourish- 
ment shall have been drawn out, when the field is 
completely worn out and must have its strength re- 
newed before it can do anything more. The question 
now is, how shal! this nutritive property of the soil be 
renewed! What are the most economical and effi- 
cient means? Any vegetable matter will be useful 
and barn manure would be likely to accomplish the 
object; but this may not be accessible or it may not 
be in the power of the cultivator to supply the labor 
necessary to remove it to the field. Recourse must 
then be had to that singular provision made by the 
benevolence of Providence, by which we are enabled 
to borrow fertility from the air. Paradoxical as it may 
seem, we are able to bring down black fertilizing 
mold from the pure, transparent air that floats over 
the fields. This is to be done by a process with which 
you are already very familiar, viz: by raising and 
plowing in green crops. Clover is a convenient crop 
for this purpose, but it is not the only one which will 
answer. Clover is a crop which contains lime in its 
composition, and, therefore, exhausts it from the soil 
and will not grow well unless in a soil which contains 
it. Most of our soils, although laying over limestone | 
rocks, are destitute of lime at the surface, that impor- 
tant agricultural ingredient having been bleached and 
dissolved out by rains, and especially in oak lands, 
where the acid of the leaves has tended to dissolve it 
and leave a pale ash-colored soil, very readily worn 
out, but, fortunately, very easily restored. 

I would, therefore, recommend that, previous to 
attempting to raise the clover crop for plowing under, 
there should be a slight dressing of common lime— 
not gypsum or plaster of Paris—but common slaked| 
lime which need not be fresh, the lime of the blue! 
limestone being better than that of the white lime-| 
stone. After the clover crop has been raised, if it) 
be found that the soil contains no lime, then add a 
heavier dressing of lime, for it will then have vegeta-| 
ble matter to act upon. Be guilty of no meanness in 
this operation. The clover crop may be a fine one— 
so much the better—plow it all under. If this is re- 
peated often enough, any tract, however run down, 
can be restored to primitive strength. It may, how- 
ever, need, in addition to this, something to restore 
phosphate of lime. This is afforded by pulverized 
bones, by barn manure, and abounds in some parts of 
the blue limestone, for I found it in the shells and fos- 
sils of the blue limestone procured from the reservoir 
of this place. -The waters of the Little Miami con- 
tain soluble phosphates; hence, lands overflowed oc- 
casionally by that stream are abundantly supplied 
with that fertilizer, and hence, too, the Miami bottoms 
thus overflowed are difficult to wear out, and pro’uce 
corn crops indefinitely —From Pror. Locke’s Address 
at Warren Co. Fair, Sept. 1854. 
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POINTS AND ACTION OF A GOOD HORSE, 

Now it stands to reason, before a breeder of stock 
can breed the animal he wants, he must himsélf know 
the make, shape, and action most desirable for the 
purpose for which the animal was intended. 1 will 
enumerate the points that strike me as being requisite 
in a weight-carrvying hunter. The horse should stand 
sixteen hands high—the sire being valuable for all 
purposes should the animal bred be defective quality 
or shape, as the model of a hunter—be self-colored, 
with a good-sized, clean, intelligent head—lengthy 
ears, fine open nostrils, good determined eye, strong 
neck—not in depth, but thick through the middle of it 
as it joins the shoulders, light and clean about the 
throat, not too long, well curved so that there may be 
no appearance of what is called ewe neck, although a 
moderately straight neck is not objectionable. The 
shoulders should be deep in themselves, fine and not 
coarse at the shoulder points, oblique, covered with 
muscle, and not too close together, the bosom full, and 
chest deep, and well let down between the forelegs 
and shoulders. The forelegs ought to appear, when 
meeting the horse in front, to be quite outside the 
chest, gradually getting nearer together as they reach 
the ground. On looking sideways at the fore-legs 
they ought to be, when the horse stands naturally, 
nearly perpendicular, and not pinned in or about the 
elbows, with the knee large and broad, rather forward, 
well developed at the back of the knee, so that the 
leg may not have the appearance of smallness, or of 
being tied in; below the knee, tendons should be large 
in themselves, and the fetlock ought to look big in 
| proportion ; the pastern-bone cannot be too large to 
span and look to the eye of too great strength and 
thickness, being of moderate length and not upright, 
but have a proper obliquity ; the foot should be par- 
ticularly scrutinised, and look the picture of health, 

without enlargement around the coronet, and oblique 
in the wall, not wired in towards the heels, open with 
a bold frog, and not too concave a sole, without any 
| appearance of rimminess about the heels—in fact a 
foot that looks the picture of health, and proportionate 
in size to the animal. The barrel should be deep and 
well sprung about the hindermost ribs, loin broad, well 
covered with muscle, not on any account arched, rath- 
er have a sweep, or the appearance of such, with a 
back of moderate length attached to hind part with 
wide hips, great muscular quarters, not too horizontal, 
good length, with tail well put on, not too high, strong 
dock, and carried when the animal moves, cocked well 
| out, without the aid of any stimulant. The stifles can- 
not be too large, nor the muscles too abundant around 
them. The muscles well let down the hocks, which 
ought to be deep, flat, clean, and rather straight than 
bent, so that the bottom of the hock may be, to ap- 
| pearance, broad sideways, without the neck sometimes 
perceptible from the non-development of the lower 
part of the hock joint, this latter circumstance being 
the great cause of spavin. This fact is easily demon- 
strated, and known to be the chief precursor of that 
baneful malady. The hind legs cannot be too large, 
and ought to be larger and stronger made in propor- 
tion than the fore legs, particularly the fetlocks must 
be large, and pastern bones of great size. The qual- 
ity of the animal ought to exhibit itself in every mo- 
tion. The skin thin, hair of fine description, with the 
hair of the mane and tail perfectly straight, without 
coarseness. Having given a general description of 
the horse wanted, i. e., a horse, long, wide, deep, and 
muscular, on short legs, small-looking to the eye, yet 
large to measure, full of energy, with brilliant action, 
I wil! now make a few remarks on the action re- 
quired; for “action,” strange to say, is generally totally 
overlooked by the breeders and hunters, and this is a 
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subject on which breeders of horses cannot be too par- 
ticular. 
The action of a racehorse is not adapted to carrying 
a “heavy weight” across a country, and hacking on the 
road home at night. The action required for this pur- 
pose in a horse must be in the walk, firm, with every 
joint in the limb lifted up, and placed down firmly on 
the ground ; quick and active. In the trot the knees 
should be lifted or extended by the great extensor 
muscles of the arms, well raised in height during the 
extension of the limbs, and the stifles and hocks well 
flexed, and the hind feet placed quickly under the body 
of the animal. In the canter and gallop, the action 
must be graceful and easy, flexing of the whole limbs, 
and much greater height of action than is usually seen 
in the racehorse ; the hind legs must be put well un- 
der the body, and the horse must be able to canter in 
deep ground with great weight on his back, without 
wanting his rider to take hold of his mouth to keep 
him on his legs; in fact, his action must carry, and 
not convey the weight, and not his mouth, by pulling 
his rider’s arms stiff. I have described what I con- 
sider the action of the horse ought to be, and the gen- 
eral make and conformation of his body, to enable him 
to carry a great weight hunting ; the same make and 
shape will enable the same animal to do what eny 
other horse can do for almost any purpose for which 
the usefulness of horses are required.—Cor. N. Y. 
Spirit of the Times. 
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some in drills, wide enough apart to get between them 
with the shovel plow, and the hills about 18 inches 
apart, and from 15 to 25 grains or kernels in the hill. 
It was much easier cut, cured and handled in every 
way, and makes a feed much better than the best of 
hay. He was therefore in favor of the latter plan. 

Josern K. Laveneap said he had also tried the ex- 
periment of sowing broadcast, and his experience was 
altogether against sowing in that way. He sowed 
about 2 bushels per acre, and he thought the great 
difficulty was in getting it thick enough, if it was a 
fresh, rich soil, and a good growing season. If it was 
thin it grew too tali, and was of such rapid growth 
that it had no strength of stalk to support itself. His 
fell down, and cost more than it was worth to cut and 
save it. He said it was the best feed he ever had, and 
was easier cut into feed than hay, straw or oats. 

D. W. McMitxen had sown broadcast about 2 bush- 
els per acre. His was limestone clay soil. Clover 
sod turned under, and well pulverized before sowing, 
and harrowed twice after. Sowed about the first of 


June. It grew from three to four feet high. Stood 
up well. He cut from 24 to 3 tons per acre. He 
found from experience it was very hard to cure. He 


thought it would be best to tie in small sheaves, and 
let it stand in shock from two to three weeks before 
putting it away in barn or stack. 

Rost. Georce was of opinion it was all lost time, 
and a waste of ground, to sow corn for fodder, when 
there was almost if not quite as good in our cornfields 
every year. His plan was to cut the tops off his corn 


Ata late meeting of the Cxsar’s Creek, Greene Co., | by the ear. Might commence topping in any locality 
Farmers’ Club, the following members gave their ex- | he had ever been in, as soon as the corn was hard, and 


perience on the subject of sowing corn for fodder. 


Davin Laveneap said, he plowed his ground and | 
sowed about the Ist of June broadcast, and cut about | 
He had to cut sooner than he | 


the first of September. 


before the fodder began to ripen. He never had any 
corn injured by topping. A hand could top, tie and 
shock from 14 to 2 acres a day. 


Standing committees were appointed on stock, field 


would have done,on account of its being blown down. | crops, manure, horticulture, agricultural implements 


He inclined to the belief that there was a tendency to| and farm buildings. 
He had also sown! 


fall down, when sown broadcest. 


Ronert Brown, Sec’y. 
Jamestown, Greene Co., May, 1855. 








SUFFOLK SWINE. 











The above cut shows the Suffolk boar, “Moses Wheeler,” and a Suffolk sow, which as one of a pen of 
three, received the first prize of the Royal Agricultural Society of England in 1853. They were imported 
and are now owned by Messrs. Josiah & Isaac Stickney of Boston, Mass. The best judges pronounce the 
boar nearly the ultimatum of perfection in his species. He is large enough to weigh, with ordinary fatten- 
ing, 450 Ibs., dressed ; he has great strength of constitution, remarkable symmetry and justness of propor- 
tion, with uncommon tendency to fatten. The figures, though generally faithful, fail to do the originals jus- 
tice, in some particulars. The boar, for instance, is not represented quite as deep through the shoulders as 
he really is, and the sow’s ears are drawn too large. It may be mentioned that these swine are considerably 
more coated than some Suffolks ; they have fine, wavy bristles over the whole body.— Boston Cult. 
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es to make any further resistance. It is also by this 
means that wild horses are caught upon the prairies, 
and brought into subjection. 

Why the universal Yankee nation has never availed 
itself of this useful acquirement is truly a mystery.— 

To the owners of stock especially, this qualification 
late Indian Ag’t| would be invaluable. To catch a loose horse, or a 
at Santa Fe, and | cow in the pasture grounds, or a hog, when as usual 
Provide ntially it is in some devilment, is always attended with great 
Governor of New difficulty. All this might be avoided by knowing how 
Mexico, publish-| to handle this rope, with a noose at the end of it.— 
ed an article on But a short time ago the whole city of New York was 
throwing the! thrown into a ferment by a mad bull, which amused 
Lariat. His sug-| himself by tossing the people, helter skelter, through 
gestions are wor-| the streets. It was unsafe to shoot at him, for fear of 
thy of consider-| killing some of the citizens, and no means could be 
ation. Annexed devised to capture him, until a Mexican boy, who hap- 
is a cut of a Mex-| pened to be in the crowd, procured a rope, made a 
ican withhis Lar-| noose in one end of it, and skilfully threw it over the 
iat, which the horns of the enraged animal ; thereby saving the Go- 
Gov. says is a| thamites from further harm. 
correct represen-| The art is simple, but it requires practice. It com- 
tation. The fol-| bines the useful with the ornamental. To tell the 
lowing is the ar-| truth, the most of our horsemen sit a horse about as 
ticle from the) gracefully as a bag of salt, and the most of them could 
State Journal: | be unhorsed about as readily. Should our suggestions 
Turow1ne THE Lan-| be carried out, we think they would prove beneficial 

oam | to the agricultural community. 

Why is it that | " 
none of our Ag-| 
ricultural F airs| 
have ever offered | 


Some time ago 
ourexcellent 
friend, Jno. Grei- 
ner, of the Ohio 
State Journal, 





FODDER—DRAINING—AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—Is Ohio farming slandered, or 

——a premium at not! A wool sorter from here who has been tonorthern 

=== their exhibitions| Ohio to buy wool, says he found much pulled wool, 

= forthe most dex-| and he saw hundreds of pelts on the fences taken from 
terous use of the| sheep, which the farmers say, “ died with a disease in 
.. Lariat? Can) the head ;” but this uncharitable John Bull surmised 
“th iby "t pry they be aware of that the sheep’s head only sympathised with his starved 
CL, > Seen the great advan-| belly. He says it gave him the blues to see so many 

tages to be de-| thousands of acres of the finest land, almost unavail- 
rived from the possession of this accomplishment?) able to the farmer for the want of draining only ; to 
the Lariat, or Lasso, is a rope of hair, or hemp, or soft see 80 much hard labor and capital lost or rather locked 
plaited leather, from 30 to 40 feet long, with a slip| up for the want of a little more labor in the right di- 
noose at one end. The art consists in throwing this| rection. He seemed to think that if our woolen fac- 
loop with precision over an object, and can only be! tories managed their business as shiftlessly as some 
acquired after much practice. In Mexico, and in the| of these wool growers, not a few, but all of them 
Indian country, it is exhibited in its highest perfection,| would have to go into liquidation. Although Spring 
and is considered by the people there asa national) is the planting time in Ohio, he avers that many farm- 
accomplishment. In the Indian villages, and in the, ers there waited for their land to dry until Summer ; 
Mexican towns, children, soon after they begin to run| and then because the corn could not get sufficient root 
about, are seen with their little lariats, endeavoring hold of the subsoil to carry it through the droughts of 
to catch the dogs, the pigs, and the chickens, as one| the Summer, the complaints against the season were 
of their chief amusements ; and it is by this means| truly shocking to the ears of a true Christian—(he is 
that they acquire such extraordinary dexterity in the| himself a worthy Methodist.) Now if these charges 
use of it when they become men. | are untrue, Jet some of your farmers deny it, through 
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They generally use it on horseback. When an 
animal is to be caught, the horseman puts it to its full 
speed, so as to give it less chance for dodging ; and! 
with the coil in his hand, the loop hanging free, after 
two or three evolutions around his head he throws it 
with great force and unerring aim over the head or 
horns of his victim ; the other end of the lariat be- 
ing brought around the pummel of the saddle—and, 
by a quick turn, the animal is brought up all standing, 
or is thrown with great violence to the ground. By 
this process the head of the animal is turned towards 
its pursuer, and a half-hitch is thrown over its nose, 
although at the full length of the rope. 

Two horsemen with lariats will easily tame the 
most savage bull, provided they are well mounted. 
When the infuriated animal makes a lunge at one of 
his pursuers, the other wheels around and pulls upon 
his rope, which always brings the beast about, in the 
midst of his career; so that, between the two, he is 





> jerked to and fro till he becomes exhausted, and ceas- 


the medium of your paper, and not plead 
the mutineer in the play, “who sunk an 
sign.” 

The drought was probably as long continued and 
severe with us as in Ohio, and many of our farmers 
could not have kept their stock alive but for the aid of 
corn fodder, which was cut early and saved with much 
care. But the large inedible suckerless stalk of the 
Ohio corn, although valuable when left on the field to 
be plowed in as manure, cannot be saved as winter 
fodder, like our more slender stalks and multitudinous 
suckers. Hence the great necessity for the Ohio far- 
mer to sow corn in drills, to cure for winter fodder, in 
default of the usual hay crop. 

Liebig’s last publication, the relation of chemistry 
to agriculture, should be in the house of every farmer 
who has faith to believe that his calling is something 
more intellectual than mere hereditary receipts. The 
learned author charges Mr. Lawes, the experimental 
farmer of Rothhamsted, with proving that which he 


guilty like 
made no 
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claims to disprove in the result of his seven years’ farm 
experiments. On the other hand, Liebig claims the 
entire success of his mineral manure, although he can- 
didly shows that he never tried it alone, or unaccom- 
panied with stable dung, or such other refuse as con- 
tained both nitrogen and carbon ; and he also tells us 
that his former gardener, now his successor in his trial 
plot of ten acres, keeps thereon two cows and several 
head of cattle, the excrements from which, particularly 
the urine, is carefully saved and returned to the soil ; 
a practical proof in favor of Lawes’ theory that “ ma- 
nures are valuable in proportion to the nitrogen they 
contain ;” and it also shows that the disciple of the 
great chemist of Giesson, had more faith in organic 
manures, than in the mineral prescriptions of his mas- 
ter. There is no doubt, however, that a soil treated 
with ammonia salts alone, after its mineral elements 
are exhausted, will fail to grow crops; while on the 
other hand a soil containing the minera] elements or 
ashes of plants, may by the aid of the ammonia and 
carbonic acid of the atmosphere, produce perfect 
plants, but no large crop. Liebig admits that extra 
ammonia salts is necessary to the soil as a solvent for 
mineral food before it can be assimilated by the plant, 
but in the fulness of his enthusiasm, he trusts that 
“Chemistry will yet discover some other means of 
making soluble the silicates and phosphates which are 
indispensible to the wheat plant.” Until such a dis- 
covery is made, Mr. Lawes must stand absolved from 
Liebig’s implication, that he gives too much import- 
ance to nitrogenous manures, or ammonia salts, as an 
amendment for the wheat plant. 

You quote from the Working Farmer a novel recom- 
mendation of the superphosphate of lime as a manure 
for fruit trees, to wit : that the ammonia it contains is 
a sulphate, ond preferable to a carbonate of ammonia. 
Boussingault, an experimental farmer as well as chem- 
ist, tells us that the sulphate of ammonia has to be 
changed in the soil to a carbonate, before it can be 
available to plants either as food or a solvent of food. 

Waterloo, N. Y., May, 1855. S. Witiiams. 








NEATNESS AND TASTE AMONG FARMERS. 


The most superficial observer of things in passing 
through a strange country, cannot help deciding, in his 
own mind, some men to be prosperous and others 
thriftless, merely from the outward appearance of their 
buildings, door-yards, fences, hedges, gardens, stock, 
and the arrangement of their farms in general. 

It is a humiliating fact that the farmers of our coun- 
try, generally, are sadly deficient in a habit of neat- 
ness in making everything about their premises wear 
an aspect of beauty as well as utility. This beauty 
of appearance which every farm can be made to pre- 
sent, is the criterion by which an intelligent observer 
will judge of the financial condition, the intelligence, 
the influence, and I had almost said, the degree of 
morality and civilization of the possessor. For this 
reason, farms of the best soil are not always consid- 
ered the most valuable. Indeed it is a lamentable fact 
that the very best parts of our country are inbabited 
by the most careless and slovenly farmers. The un- 
couth building, or rather the large and lonely walls of 
brick and mortar, surrounded by dilapidated and un- 
sightly fences, but however, nearly compensated by 
being rendered invisible to the passer-by in conse- 
quence of the weeds that have been permitted to grow 
there unmolested, are ornaments of our richest val- 
leys, which certainly compare very unfavorably with 
the hilly and comparatively barren lands of New En- 
gland. The Yankees are the neatest to a proverb, 
and, consequently, the most intelligent and thrifty 
tenants that till the prolific soil of Uncle Sam’s farm. 
But it seems as if the generality of farmers in the 
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Western States do not or can not appreciate the mor- 
al, civilizing, and pleasure-creating influences of a 
well managed and tastefully arrrnged farm, with a neat 
and convenient farm cattage thereon. And did we 
not live in an age in which there is much said in propor- 
tion to what is done, I would think it altogether use- 
less to urge a reform in this particular, after seeing 
the comparatively little effect of the vast amount that 
has already been written on this subject. The mam- 
mon-worshipping spirit, so characteristic of the present 
age, combined with a misdirected zeal in gratifying 
it, is leaving its loathsome footprints on many men’s 
premises all over our country. This can, and most 
certainly ought to be counteracted or at least so mod- 
ified as to make it subservient to the purposes of sub- 
stantial neatness, and thereby augment the sum of 
man’s temporal happiness. 
Martinsburg, O., May, 1855. D. Pavt. 





Tue Corumsus Horticutturat Socrety will here- 
after hold its meetings and exhibitions in the beautiful 
room fitted up for the Atheneum in Deshler’s new 
building, corner of High and Town streets. 

The officers of the Society elected for the present 
year, are : 

President—M. B. Batenam. 

1st Vice President—Rost. Hume. 

2d Vice President—Wnm. Ketsey. 

Cor. and Rec. Sec’y—Henry C. Nosre. 

Treasurer—Jos. H. Rirey. 

Council—T he President and Treasurer ex officio, and 
Messrs. F. Stewart, Benjamin Blake and Jno. Miller. 

Regular meetings of the Society are held on the 
first Saturday evening of each month; and during the 
season of fruits, extra meetings are appointed. Pre- 
miums will shortly be announced for the best fruits, 
&c., of the season, and persons from a distance hav- 
ing specimens of new or choice fruits, or other horti- 
cultural products, are invited to send them to the Pres- 
ident or Secretary of the Society at any time. 


Loss or Stocx.—It is reported that in Trumbull 
County the loss of cows, arising from lack of fodder, 
has been in round numbers, five thousand head. We 
suppose the loss in Portage and other adjoining coun- 
ties to have been equal, or even to exceed this. In 
Licking, the loss of sheep was very great, and has 
swept some of the finest flocks of the county. The 
animals were in poor order when winter commenced, 
and this with the unusual severity of the weather and 
the scarcity of fodder, made them ane rey to in- 
sidious diseases, which have proved fatal Sorend all 
former precedent. 


Seymovur’s Grain Dritit.—Our oats and barley are 
coming up finely. We put in all of our crop with a 
drill lately introduced in our county by Mr. J. Dor- 
man, from the State of New York. There never was 
a drill that works so finely. It sows oats and barley 
to perfection. We tried lime with wheat, also peas 
with oats, and in all it proved to our full satisfaction. 
Col. T. S. Webb of “ Sippo Farm,” has ordered one, 
with which he intends to plant and then cultivate 


corn. J. 8. Kewreyr. 
Massillon, May, 1855. 


Sate or Snort Horns.—Col. L. G. Morris, Ford- 
ham, N. Y., has sold the bull “ Marquis of Carrebas ” 
to Jonathan Talcott, of Rome, Oneida County, N. Y. 
and “Balco” to J. W. Wilkins, of Orange Co., N. Y. 
Hon. L. A. Dowley, of Brattleboro’, Vt., has sold all 
his imported Short-Horns and their offspring, to Sam- 
uel Thorne, of Thorndale, Washington Hollow, Dutch- 
ess county, N. Y. Mr. Thorne has also become the 
sole owner of the superb and high priced cattle im- 
ported by his father, Johathan Thorne.— Boston Cult. 
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CORN FEED FOR HORSES 


We have repeatedly urged the impropriety of using 
corn as steady feed for horses. In this region, many 
horses have been so used to it from the beginning of 
their lives almost, as to become hardened to it in a 
measure, and they seem to eat it with impunity ; but, 
to any but a corn-proof horse, it can hardly fail of de- 
ranging the system and fitting the animal as a scanty 
feast for carrion crows. See our remarks in Ohio 
Cultivator for March 15, 1853—p. 69, also in July 15, 
p. 193,same year. | 

One of the editors of the Michigan Farmer has 
been trying the experiment of keeping a horse con- 
fined to corn and cob meal, the results of which was 
as might have been expected, and we are only sur- 
prised that a man of Mr. Betts’ good sense did not 
know better. Itis enough to kill a hearty man, to 
keep him upon a close, heavy feed, even with his free- 
dom to take exercise and recreation, as his reason and 
feelings dictate. How much more then, a horse which 
can only use these amendments as his master wills ? 
Corn, in any form, is only useful for horses, (except 
your bullet-proof horses,) as an alternate, and carrots 
or some other such vegetable, in winter should form 
another alternate. Oatsis the most natural grain for 
horses, but even this should be withheld occasionally, 
for other food. 

Mr. Betts says he commenced with a full feeding 
the first of January, and continued two months. Af- 
ter a month’s feeding, febrile symptoms were occasion- 
ally observed in one of the horses, such as short and 
quick breathing, full pulse, inflamed feet, fatigue from 
light exertion, and sweating at the breast. At the 
end of two months, nearly, these symptoms were 
greatly aggravated ; the appetite failed and the animal 





rapidly improved, and is now good. 


He states his case to our excellent friend, Dr. Dadd, 


of Boston, and receives the following reply: Eps. 


As regards your horse, I would (if he is no better) 
change the diet immediately. He is probably suffer- 


ing from acute, or perhaps by this time, chronic indi- | 


gestion, which is very apt to occur in animals when 
kept too long on one kind of diet. 

No facts in dietetics is better established than that 
of the impossibility of long sustaining health, or even 
life, on one kind of diet. It fails to support nutrition. 
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gers, &c. It should be known to horse-men that an 
adult horse ought not to increase in weight from year 
to year, the food may be proportioned to work, any in- 
crease of flesh or fat, is a signal to dip a lighter hand 
into the meal bag; that is, if you want to keep dis- 
ease and death at bay. 

It pays to fatten cattle sheep and swine, because the 
result is, dollars and cents,but you may depend that it 
is a losing spec to fatten horses; for among such I 
have the most practice, their disease being more diffi- 


| cult to control than when occurring in others, in fair 


working order. 

As regards corn and cob meal, I think it operates in- 
juriously on a great many horses. 

In the first place they do not always masticate it 
properly, it being soft and easily insalivated, they are 
apt to bolt it,as the saying is, it then runs into fermen- 
tation. resulting in flatulent or spasmodic cholic. 

Tn order to obviate the difficulty, the meal ought to 
be mixed with cut hay or straw, articles that must be 
masticated ere swallowed. Should the digestive or- 
gans be deranged, meal ferments very rapidly, induc- 
ing flatulency. 

I should not object to giving a horse a feed of corn 
and cob meal occasionally, mixing it with cut hay and 
a little salt. Salt is a good antiseptic—prevents fer- 
mentation—affords by the decomposition in the stom- 
ach, muriatic acid and soda; aids digestion and pre- 
vents the generation of worms. 

The best remedies for restoring the digestive func- 
tions are: 

Powdered Gentian, 1 oz. Powdered Ginger, 4 oz. 
do Salt 2 oz. do Charcoal 1 oz. 


Mix, divide into eight parts and give one with the 


_ food, night and morning. 
lost flesh. On changing the feed, the animal’s health | 


Yours with respect, 
G. H. Dapp. 








The above diagram represents the most convenient 


| mode of laying worm fences, which I will explain by 
| example. 


Suppose A B to be the line of fence which 
is to be laid with a worm of six feet, counting from 








(See Liebeg and Carpenter.) The animals experi-| the outward ends of.the rails. First, set two stakes 
mented upon, after a certain lengh of time, seemed) at the dots at C D, each three feet from the line of 
willing to endure starvation rather than live on one! fence and on each side thereof—next, set two other 
kind of diet. As regards the adult horse, however, he! straight stakes at the dots E F, each three feet from 
will exist for some time on highly nutritious articles,! the line of the fence as before, and four or five rods 
such as oats, barley, corn meal, &c., but they finally | distant from the stakes first set and ahead of the same. 
induce febrile diseases, such as laminitis (inflamma-|In laying each ground rail, sight across the stakes 
tion of the foot,) rheumatism, founder, &c. They do’ first on one side and then on the other, and place 
not require so much of the flesh-making principle as the forward end of the rail in a line with the stakes 
the young and growing animal, which not only requires’ on that side on which it may happento come. When 
sufficient carbon in the form of food to renovate the! the worm is laid up to the nearest stakes, move them 
tissues, but also enough for growth and development.| forward of the other two a sufficient distance, and 
The adult however recognizes a greater variety of, Proceed again. By this method a person may lay the 
food than the latter, to support the integrity of his or-| worm of such fences very rapidly, having no tool to 
ganization, consequently, as you have fed your horse | handle but his ax occasionally. dank 
on corn and cob meal all winter, there may be a dispro- With a worm of seven feet, one hundred rails will 
portion botween the amount of carbon, (in the form make 87} feet of fence 8 rails high ; with a worm of 
of food,) and the oxygen respired, hence his digestive 6 feet 100 rails will make 94 feet of fence 8 rails high ; 
organs must be deranged, or carbon, in the form of with a worm of 5 feet, 100 rails will make 100 feet of 
fat, is deposited in the various tissues. | fence 8 rails high, counting from the out ends of the 
A fat horse, of course you are aware, is not the one | rails and making one foot lap in each case. 
for fast work nor fatigue, and, the emaciated except-| Mahoning Co., O. H. J. Canrrerp. 
ed, is more like to become sick, from the least exciting | - 
cause. “Ho! ror THe West !”—It is said that many who 
On the other hand, an excess of carbonaceous ma-| are now on their way to Kansas, crying, “ Ho! for 
terial deranging the stomach—it holding sympathetic the West!” will, after a few months’ experience 
relation with the brain—is apt to terminate in stag-| in that region, be inclined to “ dig for the East!” 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS, 
Relating to Agriculture and Domestic Arts, up to 
May 1, 1855. 


(From the Scientific American.] 


Grain anD Grass Harvesters.—Jarvis Case, of | 
Springfield, Ohio: I claim placing the line shaft di- 


rectly above the vertical center of the spur gear of the 
master wheel, in the manner and for the purpose de- 
scribed. 

I claim the adjustable anti-friction whee! in combi- 
nation with the spring, R, and adjustable set screws, 
rr, in the manner and for the purpose described. 


Grain anp Grass Harvesters.—E. B. Forbush, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.: First, I claim the combination of the 
gear key, D, with the gearing, substantially as set 
forth. 

Second, I claim the extension of the platform tim- 
ber, S S, beyond the finger bar, so as to connect it to 
the main frame of the machine near the driving wheel 
with the view of giving strength and stiffness to th 
platform, and bring its weight as much as possible o 
the main frame near the driving wheel, substantial 
as set forth. 

Third, I claim as improvements upon the clamp, 
locks, n r s, substantially as described. 

Fourth, I claim the improvement of the second an- 


gie, cr, in the brace bar of the guard finger, substan- | 


tially as described. 


Hay Maxine Macnine.—Francis Peabody, of Sa- 
lem, Mass. : I claim, first, the described machine for 
making hay, consisting essentially of the rake for 
garhering the grass, in combination with the revolving 
scatterer, constructed and operating in the manner 
substantially as described. 

Second, I claim revolving the scatterer in a direc- 
tion contrary to that in which the machine moves, for 
the purpose set forth. 


Hay Press.—Pells Manny, of Waddams Grove, 
Ill.: I claim having the followers, G G, arranged or 
placed so as to cross or intersect each other at right 
angles and inclined, as described, and having the 
doors, H I, at each end of the box or case also in- 
clined to correspond inversely with the followers for 
the purpose of having the hay compressed in the form 
of square bales, the line of pressure being diagonally 
through the bale, or the followers and doors exerting 
the pressure on the four sides of the bale, as shown 
and described, whereby little or no pressure is exerted 
against the sides of the box or case. 


Cuttivators.—John Stryker, of Six Mile Run, N. 
J.: I claim the application or use of front and rear 
supports or supporters, which not only answer all the 
purposes of wheels, but regulate and govern the action 
of the coulters in the ground, constructed and arranged 
substantially in the manner and for the purpose set 
forth. 


Grain axp Grass Harvesters.—Philo Sylla, of 


Elgin, Ill. : I claim, first, hanging the sickle stock, G, 
to the ends of the levers, E and I, which carry it by 
means of the hinges, H and J, or their equivalents lo- 
cated at the diagonal corners of said stock, substan- 
tially as described for the purposes set forth. 


IMPLEMENT FoR Suearinc SHeer.—Palmer Lancas- 
ter, of Burr Oak, Mich.: I claim the construction of 
the implement, as shown and described, viz: having 
a series of cutters, f, work over a series of stationary 
cutters, h, the cutters, f, having a vibratory movement 
given them by means of the reciprocating frame, B, 
rack, D D’, pinions, F F’, with pawls, d d, attached to 
them and spur wheel, G, pinion, H, and crank, pulley, 
I, the pinions, F F’, being placed loosely on the shaft, 
E, of the spur wheel, G. The above parts being ar- 
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|ranged as shown and o 
| the purpose set forth. 


| Atracuine Wueets to Harvesters, &c.—Abner 
| Whiteley, of Springfield, Ohio: I claim the simulta- 
neous attachment of the wheel, a, to or on the axle, 
b, to the plate, f, by means of the bolt, g, in combina- 
tion respectively with the stud, e, and washer, c, as 
| described. 


Harvesters.—Abner Whiteley, of Springfield, O. : 
|T am aware that grain has been reeled down, cut, con- 
veyed over the platform, and discharged in a continu- 
| ously straight line, parallel to the line of draft ; and 
I am aware that curved and bent platforms, and plat- 
forms oblique not only to the line of draft, but also to 
the ree) and finger bar, have been used to discharge 
the grain behind the master wheel, or otherwise re- 
| move it from the standing grain. 
| But I claim, first, the above described arrangement 
of reel, cutting apparatus and platform all oblique to 
the line of draft or reel acting obliquely over any plat- 
form, or any other substantially equivalent device, 
| whereby the grain is at once reeled down, cut, and 
conveyed over the platform in a continuously straight 
line, and at the same time delivered at a sufficient dis- 
,tance from the standing grain to permit the passage 
| of the horses between it and the cut grain, when cut- 
ting the next swath. 

Second, I claim also so placing the reel, as described, 
| that the reel rods will strike the grain, when they en- 

ter it, outside of the line passing through the point of 
the divider and parallel to the line of draft. 

| Third, I claim placing the grain wheel in a plane 
| intersecting the line of draft, so that it may relieve or 
| counteract the side draft, as set forth. 

Fourth, I claim placing the axis of the grain wheel 
(when so located in a plane intersecting the line of 
'draft) in a plane which passes vertically through the 
center of the master wheel, so that it may, at the same 
time, give ease in turning at the corners, as set forth. 

Fifth, I claim the combination of the metal groove, 
U, and the sickle, h, the length of which is that of the 
cut of the machine, for the purpose of enabling me to 
place the grain wheel opposite the end of the sickle, 
and at the same time with its point of bearing on the 
ground, within the space cleared by the divider, as set 
forth. 

Sixth, I claim the longer and divergent finger next 
to the divider substantially as and for the purposes set 
forth and described. 

Seventh, I claim the sickle tooth, d, serrated on the 
smooth side and beveled on the other, substantially as 
and for the purposes set forth and described. 

Eighth, I claim the alternate spaces in the rear of 
|the sickle bar and teeth, combined with the shoulders 
|on the fingers, against which the sickle bar works, for 
| the purpose of alternating the bearings as and for the 
purposes set forth and described. 

Ninth, I claim the cone, t, on the knee lever, 0, sub- 
stantially as described and for the purposes set forth. 

Tenth, disclaiming the broad device of guides to re- 
turn the rake in a different path from that in which it 
advanced. 

I claim the combination of the rake, K, swinging 
from one arm of the reel, with the spring plate guides, 
R R, by which, when the rake has delivered the grain 
at the end of the platform it is prevented from swing- 
ing back and coming in contact with the falling grain, 
as described. 


perating in the manner and for 
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Five Bracxrnc ror Dress Sxors.—Beat up two 
eggs, add a teaspoonful of alcohol, a lump of sugar, 
and ivory black to thicken ; it should be laid on and 
polished like other blacking, and left a day to harden 
before it is used. 
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Tue Onto State Boarp or AGRicuLTuRE held a 
harmonious and busy session on the 2d and 3d days of 
May, insts. The members were all present with the 
exception of W.H. Ladd, who was absent from the 
State on business, and A. Krum, who was detained at 
home by sickness. A written guaranty was present- 
ed to the Board from the Principals of the main lines 
of railroad leading to this city, restoring the former 
liberal terms to exhibitors at our State Fairs, where- 
upon the Board resolved unanimously to hold the sixth 
Ohio State Fair at Columbus, on the 18th to 21st of 
Sept. next. This will be a most gratifying announce- 
ment to the farmers and mechanics of Ohio, who have 
never failed to give a hearty support to this great fes- 
tival and exhibition. 

Among the resolves of the Board was one which, as 
it was unsolicited and unexpected by us, gives us pe- 
culiar pleasure. The Board resolve to award 200 
copies each of the Ohio Cultivator and Ohio Farmer, 
to competitors at the next State Fair. This is an 
honorable recognition, and none the less gratifying 
because we think it just as well as generous. 

The premium list was modified somewhat, and to- 
gether with the names of the awarding committees, 
will soon be published in pamphlet form, and distrib- 
uted throughout the State. 


Onto AcricuLturaL Report ror 1854.—The ninth 
Annual Report of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture 
is ready for distribution. The volume contains 272 
pages, and is pretty fairly sifted. Some of the Essays, 
&c., we have already published ; there are other valu- 
able essays and reports which will be read with interest 
and profit. The first essay, by Gen. Bierce, of Akron, 
contains some good and true doctrines, and some quite 
doubtful. The second, by T. S. Humrickhouse, is a 
modification and improvement of his series of papers 
on sheep, published in the Ohio Cultivator in the be- 
ginning of last year. The third is a short paper on the 
Renovation of Soils, by Dr. Hempstead, of Portsmouth. 
The fourth is the Essay on Hedges, by Jas. McGrew. 
The fifth, an article on Dairying, by A. Krum, of Ash- 
tabula county. The sixth,on Agricultural Education, 
by Dr. Townshend, of Lorain. The seventh is a 
paper on Renovation, &c., by Dr. John Locke, of 
Warren county, taken from his speech at the Warren 
county Fair, last fall. And last is an extract from the 
speech of Gen. Hendricks, of Preble county. 

The statements of Messrs. Chase, of Erie, and 
Wright, of Licking, as competitors for the Premium 
on farms, are valuable papers; as also are many of 

the reports from individuals and County Societies. 

' ‘We regret to say that the proof-reading of this Re- 
port is inexcusably bad. It should never have been 
allowed to go to press without a more careful revision, 
under the eye of a critic who would take the responsi- 
bility of rendering some passages in good English, and 
also, was posted upon the technicalities and locale of 
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| our agriculture. We might also say a word about the 
| pictures, but as we believe our friends are now sat- 
\isfied with the experiment of cheap cuts, we drop the 
| subject. 


THE SIXTH OHIO STATE FAIR. 


This exhibition is to be held at Columbus on the 
third week in September next. Now is the time to 
begin to get ready fora great exhibition. If the pres- 
ent promise of agricultural prosperity is not blighted, 
we shall have the materials for a better Fair than Ohio 
ever saw before. Will our working people lay them- 
selves out for an honorable competition in every de- 
partment of usefulness and excellence? Begin now, 
and determine to present something which shall be a 
representative of your good will, at least, to carry off 
the highest honors in the great distribution of merito- 
rious awards. Keep a note of your mode of culture 
and cost of crops, the product of your flocks and herds, 
so as to be able to strike the balance of expense and 
profit, and show the relative advantage of medium and 
high cultivation. Let the diligent housewife ply her 
skill in the dairy, the conservatory, the loom, and with 
the needle, to prove her title to be a help meet for 
man. Let the youngsters try their hand upon a gar- 
den patch, to astonish slow old people with nice, big 
beets, smooth potatoes, bouncing, luscious water mel- 
one, and the like. Let the mechanic prepare of the 
cunning of his handiwork, to show how much the world 
owes him as a contributor to the convenience and 
grace of civilized life. Let the artist shed of the magic 
of his genius, a charm to beautify the whole. Thus 
will we hold the great holiday of Labor. 

But we are getting warm—eloquent—poetic ! and 
this is out of place here. Weseldom give the rein to 
fancy, except when mounted upon a big hen coop, to 
speak to a glad host at a county fair. e can’t hold 
it in then; we just let’errip! One other thing ; we 
want to say a word in private, to a class of our special 
friends, with bright eyes, rosy cheeks, and merry hearts, 
who prefer a side-saddle and a gallop, to a rocking 
chair and dyspepsy ; but don’t for the world whisper 
it to our good, prudent friends, somewhere up about 
the Lake shore, or their sympathizers in the south- 
west, over the Ohio line, lest their propriety should be 
disturbed. Itis this: Keep the ponies in training, 
and if you cannot bring them to the fair, may be your 
friends can borrow some for you on the ground, and 
about the 20th of September, if nothing bad turns up, 
the “ Fairy Light Guards” will muster in the great 
riding ring, whére this editor will be glad to greet his 
fair friends once more ; and being so near home, he 
stakes his knightly reputation, to get up a programme 
that shall be satisfactory. 

Finally, the State Fair has a central location, with 
traveling facilities beyond all former precedent ; and 
we throw down the gauntlet to the Nation, bidding a 
friendly defiance to our brethren every where, to come 
and take our prizes if they can. 


Appenpa.—Mr. Bateham having read the foregoing 
in type, wishes to add thet inasmuch as he has been 
appointed to special duties in the fruit department of 
the State Fair, he wishes to give the readers of the 
Cultivator timely notice that liberal premiums are to 
be competed for in this department, and it will be well 
for those having choice bearing apple, pear and peach 
trees, grape vines, &c., to give them a little extra dig- 
ging and manuring about these days, and thin out the 
fruit, if it should set too thick, as it now promises to 


do ; then we may look for an extra display in Pomona 
Hail. 





Goopate & Co. are on hand with their programme 
for wool growers. See advertisement. 
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GARDENING HINTS. |Manny’s machine, and Wood has agreed to take li- 
Those who were tempted by the very warm weather  ©©™S¢ from McC. The latter is also seeking another 
of the latter part of April, to disregard our advice about, injunction against the New York Reaper of Seymour. 
“making haste wisely,” have very likely had their, This is a legitimate business matter with the patent- 
early corn, beans, cucumbers, tomatoes, &c., killed) °° but it makes it unpleasant for farmers, who, of 
by the late frosts, and are now busy replanting. all men, most dislike to be troubled with bad titles to 
It is still in good time for sowing all kinds of gar-| lands or implements. 
den vegetables, except parsnips and onions, the seeds| Exre County.—We find in the Sandusky Register 
of which seldom vegetate well, unless sown quite early. | the premium list for the first fair of the Erie County 
Beet seeds, if sown late, should be soaked for three or| Agricultural Society. Erie starts out well; nearly 
four days previously, else it will fail if the weather be at | one hundred eopies of Ohio Cultivator and Ohio Farm- 
all dry. Sweet corn, and indeed most seeds may be | ¢r among the prizes, and no pewter porringers or other 
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expedited in the same way, when the season is well 
advanced. 

Tomato, cabbage, sweet potato and other plants, 
may now be set out, if large enough, without danger 
of frost. These plantscan be procured at cheap rates 
of the market gardeners around most towns and cities. 


Srrawserry Beps should now be dressed by spad- 
ing or forking the ground between the rows, adding 
manure if not already rich, and afterwards covering 
the surface with about an inch of tan bark or saw dust, 
to keep the ground mellow, protect the roots from 
drought, and keep the fruit from dirt. 





Fruit Prosrects continue very good in these parts. 
Frosts occurred about the 7th to 10th inst., but not 
severe enough to injure the fruit, as far as we can 
learn, in this vicinity. In some of the northern parts 
of the State it is thought the peaches are destroyed. 


Fine Rays occurred about the first of the month, 
which put a smiling face on the meadows and wheat 
fields, as well as on their owners. Since that time 
the weather has been fine for plowing and corn plant- 
ing, but rather too cool o’ nights sometimes for tender 
vegetables. 


Tue Wueat Cror looks quite promising, though in 
many fields the plants are rather thin, with some bare 
spots, caused by the dry and cold weather in March. 


Farmers’ Prospects on the whole, we think were 
never better at this season of the year, as it regards 
both crops and prices, and we never saw the farmers 
more active and industrious than they are at present. 
Many of them, we fear, are @ little too ambitious ; 
planting more acres of corn than they can do well and 
in season, and especially more than they will be able 
to tend well during the summer. 


Live ror THE WueEat Mince.—It is reported among 
the weevil doctors, that slaked lime, sown upon the 
standing grain, while wet with dew, will prove a sure 
remedy for this great modern enemy of our wheat 
crops. We have a good deal more faith in this than 
in the chloroform remedy lately proposed and tried 
with so much ridiculous gravity, by some of our scien- 
tific magnates at Washington. The test with lime is 
easily tried, and in view of the importance of the sub- 
ject, we hope farmers will give it a fair trial, at the 
time the wheat is most exposed to the attacks of the 
midge, which will be about the time the grain is ready 
to set, and while the berry is coming in milk. Let us 
have the experiments. A bushel of slaked lime is 
said to be sufficient for an acre. 


Patents on Mowers anp Rearers.—Our Reaper 
manufacturers are getting into trouble all about.— 
They took to using othér people’s patent inventions 
without leave, and other people are bringing them to 
account for it. Howard & Co. of Buffalo , Ne en- 
joined the Forbush machine as an infringement upon 
Ketchum’s, McCormick has enjoined Manny, and the 
latter has given security for damages, in case the re- 
sult is against him on final trial. McCormick has also 





enjoined Wood, who had a valuable modification of 


knick knacks ; and it is a judicious list in other re- 
spects. 

Besides the above, we have the premium lists of 
Portage, Allen, Muskingum, and several other coun- 
ties in Ohio, and the Western Virginia Society at 
Wheeling, which pay us a like gratifying compliment. 
Success to intelligent progress. 

Starx County is out with a premium list as unique 
asever. The list embraces a liberal provision for 
farm stock, implements, manufacturers, produce, &c., 
and also for riding, driving, and athletic exercises.— 
We do not know of a place in the nation where these 
can be better carried out than in Old Stark. It is 
also ordered that all persons drawing premiums of $5 
or upward, shall receive the Ohio Farmer in part pay, 
and all of $3 to $5 a copy of the Ohio Cultivator. 





NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


“ AtonE,” by Marion Harland, Richmond, Va.— 
We have received with the compliments of the Au- 
thoress, a copy of this work, which though heralded 
by none of the modern clap-trap, has, in the course of 
the single year since its publication, passed through 
ten American editions, besides having been repub- 
lished in England and France. The book is pre-emi- 
nently Virginian, and portrays the high toned, girl-life 
of its characters with a freshness and power which 
could only come of a keen observation and a master 
mind. “Ina Ross,” the “ Alone” orphan, displays 
the conflicting developments of woman’s strength in 
her very weakness. The Authoress is evidently na- 
tive born to the sphere in which she writes, and will 
be best appreciated by those who know most of that 
peculiar atmosphere, to be found no where else in 
such original perfection as in the Old Dominion. 

This charming nomme de plume has also favored us 
with an original poem, with which we propose to treat 
our readers in next number. 

L. G. Morris’ Ittustratep CatTatocue has been 
received, and can be had gratis, on application to this 
office. If to go by mail, the postage is 5 cents. It 
contains 100 pages, and has the handsomest portraits 
of cattle, horses, sheep and swine of any similar work 
ever got out in America. It is worth keeping for 
these, besides the immediate use for which it is in- 
tended. It would be cheap at half a dollar. 


Putnam, Harrer, Granam.—We have these mag- 
azines from Santmyer of this city, who is always 
early in the market with his literary stores. His sub- 
scribers always get their periodicals in season and in 


good order. 


Tue Western Horticutturat Review, stepped out 
rather mysteriously before the close of its volume, last 
year; but Dr. Warder has since brought out the final 
numbers, and makes a graceful and honorable bow to 
his subscribers. He promises to give the public the 
benefit of his pen, in books on favorite topics, in case 
the future publication of the Review is not resumed. 
We like his pluck, and hope he will “ never give it 
up 80.” 
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AGRICULTURAL PREACHING IN OLDEN TIME. 


We copy the following from an old book lent us by 
a friend, entitled “ A Plaine and Familiar Exposition 
of the Proverbs of Solomon. By John Dod and Robert 
Cleaver. ‘London: Printed by Roger Iackson, and 


sold at his shop in Fleete street, neere the Conduit, 
1611.” 

The sermon, therefore, is at least 244 years old. It’ 
is appropriate in this place and season, for it is an ex-| 
position of an Agricultural text, and sets forth the) 
honor of tillage and the shame of idleness. The style, | 
indeed, is ancient, and the orthography sometimes ob- | 
solete, but these may commend it to some as a literary 
curiosity. We cannot follow the type exactly, for we 
have not all such in these days. It should be remem- 
bered, that v often stands for our w, and that the v of 
modern times was the w of two centuries ago,— Drew’s | 
Rural Intelligencer. 


A SeERMon on AGRICULTURE. 


( Preached in 1611.) 

Text. He that tilleth his land, shall bee satisfied with ' 
bread ; but he that followeth the idle, is destitute of vnder- | 
standing. Prov. xu, 1. 

He that tilleth his land, which is industrious and faith- 
full to doe good in any honest vocation, shall be satis- 
fied with bread, shall haue competency of all things, 
that are neediul for him ; but hee that followeth the idle, | 
vaine fellowes, which give themselues to no good | 
trade or occupation, and is idle as they are, ts destitute 
of understanding, playeth the foole, and shall feele the 
smart and pain of it. 

The opposition is, he that tilleth his land is wise, | 
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few men that are willing to be employed in it. 
| withstanding it is their great sinne, as may appeare 


note with God for their service, if they be faithfull, 
as others whose trades are more gainfull, and better 
esteemed among men. The Merchants, and Gold- 
smiths, and Jewellers, and others of such places are 
not so often mentioned in the scriptures as they be, 
nor animated with so many consolations as they are ; 
the grand promises for biessings ,on their labours, is 
made to them in speciall, and the rest must deduct 
their comforts from thence by proportion. 

Reproofe of them that disdaine this calling, scorn- 
ing to be of it, or to put their children to it, as account- 
ing, and calling them hindes, and clownes, and peas- 
ants, & contemptible persons, that be of that profes- 
sion. It is a righteous hand of God vpon vs, that til- 
lage is so much decaied, because it is no better regard- 
ed ; and that there should be so much detracted daily 
from the employment of men, because there are so 


Not- 


by the premisses, which doe what they can, for their 
parts, to defraud the land of so ancient, honest, profi- 


| table, and necessary a trade and vocation. 


Doct. 2. But he that followeth the idle, Ge. They 
that dispose themselues to idleness, shall neither want 
example nor company in it. 

They shall haue all inticements and allurements to 
draw them to it, and hold them in it, as soone as they 
haue any inclination to that way. They shall not be 
the first inuentor, of that trade, but others haue vsed 
it before them, and diuers will practise it with them. 
They shall finde the yce broken to them, and a path 
beaten out for them, and all inducements to bring 


| them into the snare. 


Reasons 1. First, there are very many that are giuen 


and shall bee satisfied with bread ; but he that follow-| to this sinne, as may appeare by the manifold admo- 
eth the idle, or is idle (for that is the meaning) is des-| nitions, rebukes and threatnings to them that live in 
titute of vnderstanding, and shall be filled with pouer- jt. It is asure rule to be obserued, that when the 
ty. So is the supply made. Chap. 28, 19. | holy Ghost doth deale often, and Jargely against any 
Doct. 1. The exercise of husbandry is a good and | euili, it is such as is hainous, and dangerous, and many 
commendable vocation. He singleth it out, as a pat- are subject to it. 
erne or ensample of al the rest that if men labourin | Secondly, they are sociable and delight in company, 
any worke that is no worse than that, they shall be! and take pleasure to be diuers of them together. Ex- 
sure that no exception can iustly be taken against it. perience confirmeth this, and maketh it apparent and 
Many exhortations tend to it, as, Prepare thy worke in| manifest. How many doe sit together at drinking, 
the field, Prou. 24,27. Many reproofes and threat-| and quaffing, and surfetting ! How many doe flocke 
nings tend to it, as, The slothful wil not plow because of | together to vaine plaies, and idle sports and pastimes? 
winter, and therefore he shall begge in Summer, Chap.| How many were wont to swarue together euery where, 
20,4. Many promises of blessings are to that pur-! as in sundry places they doe still in that detestable 


pose, as, Thy barne shall be filled with abundance, Chap. 
3, 10. | 

Reasons 1. First, it is the most ancient of trades. | 
God himselfe assigned it to Adam, and Adam made | 
choice of it for his eldest sonne. 

It is as much voide of guile and deceit as any, and | 
very profitable and commodious. The labour of men), 
is for good vse in it ; andthe labour of beasts is gain- 
full ; as he saith, Where none oxen are the crib is emp- 
tie, but much increase commeth by the strength of the 
Oxe, Chap. 14,4. And in that respect there is a 
promise made vnto them, that they shall haue a part 
in mans plenty, and fare the better by mans welfare. 
The oxen and the young asses that till the ground, shall 
eate cleane prouinder, which is winnowed with the shouell 
and fanne. Isay 30:24. 

It is necessary both for Prince and subjects, and all) 
sorts of people. The abundance of the earth is for all: | 
and the King consisteth by the field that is tilled. 

Some can live without flesh, and many without 
fruits, and more without fish, but none without bread. 
The Egyptians were not without fruits and fish, in the 
yeeres of scarcity, as it is probable, nor Iacob without 
cattell, as it is certaine, and yet through want of corne 
they were all in danger to perish. 

Vse 1. Incouragement to them whose trauell is in 
it, that they worke cheerefully. They are of as good 





course of wandring and roguishnesse? It may seeme 
to haue beene no delightful habitation to liue in want 
and penury and disgrace in a solitary wildernesse, and 
yet that was haunted by them, according as Job testi- 
fieth : They were chased foorth from among men ; they 
shouted at them, as at a theefe. They roared among the 
bushes, and under the thistles they gathered themselues.— 
lob 30: 7, 5. 

Thirdly, they poyson each others heart, when they 
come together with such speeches, and exercises, as 
they are not easily reduced to any vertuous behauiour 
afterwards. 

Admonition to looke to our selues, and our people, 
that the contagion of the society, perswasions, or ex- 
amples of vnthrifty persons, bring not either vs or ours 
to ioyne with them, or to be like vnto them. Seeing 
the number of them is so great, our watchfulness must 
be the more, and if we may, we shunne their compa- 
ny, if we may not, yet to take a preseruative that we 
be not infected by them. Let this be remembered 
that though their number be great, yet there are none 
of them wise, and though they are presently ful of 
mirth, yet they shall not long bee full of wealth ; and 
as they free themselues from the paines that other men 
take, so they debar themselues from the plenty which 
others enjoy, and fall into that want which others es- 
cape. 
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Doct. 3. Is destitute, fc. Euery idle person is fool- 
ish. Though some of them have knowledge, and that 
more than the greater part of them that be laborious 
and diligent, yet God will not vouchsafe it the name 
of vnderstanding, nor themselues the credit to bee 
called wise men. The same that he affirmeth here, 
he doth stand to, and iustifie in an other place, repeat- 
ing againe the selfe same words: I passed by the field 
of the sloathful, and by the vineyard of the man destitute 
of understanding. And the consequence doth also ar- 
gue as much, when he sendeth him to schoole to such | 
a simple Mistresse to be taught, saying, Goe to the Pis- 
mire, O sluggard : behold her waies, and be wise. Prov. 
6:6 


H 


~~. 


Reasons 1. First, true wisdom is never separated’ 
from faithfulnesse in ones calling, because it is ever 
ioyned with the feare of God, and the feare of God 
worketh in men obedience to the word of God, & the| 
word of God teacheth man to labour with his hands, (or! 
otherwise) the thing that is good. Ephes. 4, 28. 

Secondly, the want and misery hee plungeth him- 
selfe into, doth shew that wisdome is away. For wis-! 
dome dwelleth with prudence, and maketh men proui-| 
dent for themselues, their state and family. 

Thirdly, his conceitednesse doth evict his follie :| 
for, The siuggard is wiser in his owne conceite, then seuen | 
men that can render a reason. Pro. 26,16. And then! 
ye know how the case standeth with him. Seest thou} 
a man that is wise in his owne eyes? there is more hope| 
of a foole then of him. Prou. 26, 12. 


Vse 1. Instruction, to be afraid of so dangerous a’ 
sinne that bringeth so much mischiefe with it. What | 
can be more hurtfull and pernitious thanitis? What) 
can bring a man into greater miseries! It draweth 
men into euill company ; euill company will corrupt! 
them with euill behauior, and it and euill companie,| 
and euill behauiour will bring them into an euill state, | 
and rob them both of their wealth and good wit. 


spoile, no fire can burne vp and consume those things 
that itcan. They do no more but bereaue men of 
their money and substance as it doth, and it taketh 
away their wisdome and credit as they doe not. When 
goods be gone, labour may get more, and friends may | 
giue more to them that haue vnderstanding, or at least, 
they shall haue peace in their hearts with God, and 
fauor with good men ; but, when vnderstanding is lost 
as well as their wealth, what shall become of them ? 
They know not how torecouer their state ; they know 
not how to beare their wants: they have no consola- 
tion in God ; they have no countenance with godly 
men, they have (continuing in that sin without re- 
pentence) no sure hope of saluation in heauen. 


SHADE TREES AND FLOWERS FOR THE SCHOOL HOUSE. 





Messrs. Evitors :—We have been improving our 
district school house site, by enlarging it and planting 
trees and flowers upon it. Some 40 trees, maple, lo- 
cust, apple and cherry. A thing of so rare an occur- 
rence as shade trees and flowers around a country 
school house, I thought should be noticed. And now 
if any of your readers know of a paralle! case, I should 
like to see a notice of it in the Cultivator ; or if any 
such case of improvement hereafter occurs, it should 
be heralded, for it would show that the spirit of pro- 
gression is abroad in the land. Some few individuals 
in this district feeling that the comfort and happiness 
of our children were too much neglected, in not pro- 
viding suitable and proper grounds about the school 
house, obtained one acre of Jand and moved our house 
on to it, set out trees to adorn and render it comforta- 
ble. And thinking that a notice of it in the Cultiva- 
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| 
No| sound as much like “all out of doors” as any word 
theeues can doe so much, no tyrants can make such a| Thus ws introduce Witt. Howe ts, and his lines o 





tor might inspire others to a similar good work, I con- 


155 


cluded to report the fact. Very respectfully, 

Geo. B. Stizson. 
Edinburg, Portage Co., May, 1855. 
Remarks.—This is right, but we regret our atten- 

tion had not been earlier called to this subject. Time 
for tree planting is now nearly over for this season, 
and this work, to be of use in most country districts, 
should be done in the spring, as during the summer 
terms the scholars are smaller and more manageable, 
and the trampling of the grounds less severe and in- 
jurious than in winter. But the thing can be started 
—encourage the little folks to assist in beautifying the 
school house, by bringing in and cultivating shrubs 


‘and flowers, instead of the usual barbarian practice, of 


destroying every thing destructible about the premises. 
This is a part of education as necessary and useful as 
any other.—Ens. 


_ +2ee oe —-- --— 


Good manners are the blossom of good sense, and 
it may be added, of good feeling too ; for, if the law 
of kindness be written in the heart, it will lead to 
disinterestedness in little as well as in great things 
—that desire to oblige and attention to the gratifi- 
cation of others, which is the foundation of good 
manners. 


<8 e-0— 


POETRY OF RURAL LIFE. 


Not every thing rural, is capable of being done in genuine poetry, 
as some passages in Read’s ‘* New Pastoral” exemplify, while 
there are others, which go as naturally in verse as a duck takes to 
water. Of this last is the following, of the author of which we 
wish to say a word. Some four years ago a quiet little printer bo 
came to this city. and was put to work in setting type for the Cul- 
tivator. He was a silent, studious lad, that did not waste his leis- 
ure in saloons, as some boys do. While in this office he wrote and 
published some clever scraps of verses, and in process of time left 
us to join his father, who had become interested in the Ashtabula 
Sentinel, at Jefferson, where he now resides. Last Autumn we 
cut these lines from the Sentinel, which we are since assured, were 
set up at the case without being written, and which smell and 

painting can.— 
the 
NIGHTLY RAIN. 


At twilight Auster, like a gossip, came 
And told the secret to the listening leaves : 
And they did whisper it among themselves, 
The while that dark clouds purpling in the west, 
Heaved up and blotted out the sunset’s glory : 

The while that lightnings darted from the folds 

Of the thick mass, and sprang in fiery shapes 

Like weird, fantastic trees and flowers, and withered : 
The while the storm-sprite, mounting on damp plumes, 
Brushed, as he passed the cresset stars, and quenched : 
The while that Luna hid behind the dusk ; 

But, as night grew apace, the leaves grew still, 

And hung in mute expectance of the rain. 

And now the thunder, that had murmured long 

Among the western clouds, rose as they rose, 
And shook the fabric of the night. Slow roll’d 
Along the vault and nearing earth, grew loud 
And burst with iron clangor on the hills. 
Frequent and ghast the lurid lightnings shone 
With wide-pervading glow. 

At last, some drops, 
Jostled from out the sky, fell down to earth ; 
Then others came, and following fast and many, 
The sweet-voiced, sibilant-show’ring gushes fell. 
There had long been drouth, and grateful fields 
Drank the pure offering of the teeming clouds 
With eager joy. The forest trees by heat 
Untimely tinted with the hues of autumn, 
Held out their stiff leaves, and their branches waved, 
And crooned a dreamy measure to the wind. 
The rills that arteried the valley-sides, 
Swelled and ran down, and mingled in the stream 
That flowed beneath. Flowers that had drooped, 
Lifted themselves and gave their chalices 
For the soft rain to brim. Dumb brutes partook 
The gaat joy; and men did sweetly sleep ; 
Or, if awakened, gazed with thankful eyes 
On the wet earth by lightnings half revealed. 

Thus when a fever long hath burned the frame, 
Haply comes Health, and bathes the aching brow 
With dewy drops., Relax the tensioned nerves, 

The palms grow moist, the temples throb no more, 

A pleasing languor spreads throughout the soul— 

Thus welcome, to the parched earth came the rain! 
And when the storm bad passed, and far away 

The thunder faintly murmured, slumber came 
Upon her, and she slept the gentle sleep 
That health doth ever bring. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS. JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 


REMOVAL—-OUR NEW HOME. 


We have found little time to devote to the Cultiva- | 
tor this week, but our readers we are sure will excuse 
the deficiency, as we have had superadded to the usual | 
Spring work which every housekeeper understands, | 
the labor of “moving” to a new home. 

One of the great blessings of rural life, and yet one | 
not often thought of, is, there is less frequent occasion | 
for removals ; indeed, few farmers’ families as such, | 
except those bound for “the West,” ever make a great- 
er change of residence than from the old log house to 
the new “frame.” But in the city, the moving day 
which comes every year or two, with its wear and tear 
of health, strength and patience, as well as crockery 
and other household “ fixings,” is the spectre that 
haunts a large portion of the population. 

But the expense, trouble, and annoyance of moving, 
are small evils beside the greater one, that no place 
is home. How can children or adults either feel a 
deep interest in repairing or adorning either house or 
yard, when they know that it is not their own, and 
another year or sooner they may be compelled to yield 
it up to strangers. The charm of home influence is 
lost, and were we writing for city readers, we should 
urge them to own their home, even though it must 
therefore be very humble ; own it, even though you 
expect to be able to afford a better one in a few years 
—sell and buy again rather than rent, and the salu- 
tary influence on the children, will of itself reward 
you. But these thoughts were suggested not by our 
own experience, but that of neighbors and friends who 
have sympathized with us, one of whom had removed 
seven times within four years. 

As for our own experience, though leaving a beau- 
tiful home of our own, we were to exchange brick 
walls, close air and dusty streets, for the green fields 
and pure air of the country, with the grand old forests 
and sparkling river near at hand, an this was ample 
recompense. Then with good health, good help and 
a small family, we were soon established in the “new 
home” without inconvenience ; and now as we hunt 
wild flowers with the baby, pet the cow or feed the 
pony, work the butter, or look after the cabbages and 
corn, trim the vines or gather fruit, we shall feel that 
a new bond of sympathy unites us to our readers. 

Business, however, more than pleasure, induces our 
removal, and our friends will find us at the “Nursery,” 
about a mile south of the city, on the Chillicothe turn- 
pike. 





FLOWER GARDENING. 

Dautia Roots should be planted out during the last 
half of this month, after having been placed in a warm 
room or a slight hot bed, to start the buds, then divided 
by cutting them in two or more parts, where too large, 
or when it is desired to increase their number. They 
require deep mellow soil, with a good proportion of 
sand or gravel, not mucky, nor recently manured, and 
not wet, nor very dry. They will often not bloom in 
this climate,in full perfection, until the hottest weath- 
er of summer is past. 


VERBENAS may now be planted, and for our hot, 
sunny climate no flowers are so reliable for the whole 
season ; while their brilliancy and variety of colors 
render them very attractive. The only difficulty is, 
the roots are hard to preserve through the winter, and 
must commonly be procured of the florists, or those 
who have a greenhouse. The price at which the 
plants are commonly sold is quite reasonable now, say 
10 to 15 cents each. 
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TRANSPLANTING Of annual flowers can be done at 
any time, while small, by taking them up carefully 


| with a trowel or small spade, lifting a portion of earth 
/about the roots, then watering them, and if sunny 
weather, placing a shingle or bit of thin board close 


against the south side, to shade them. 

Stirring the earth frequently among flowers and 
shrubbery, will greatly promote their growth, especi- 
ally during dry weather, besides keeping out weeds. 
A little old saw dust or rotten tan bark spread on the 
surface and raked in, will be found of benefit to clayey 
soils, in lessening the tendency to become hard and 
dry. 


CRANBERRIES FROM SEED. 


After three years trial, I have succeeded in sprout- 
ing the cranberry seed. I filled tumblers nearly full 
of water, I then spread a thin layer of cotton on the 
water, sowed the seed on the cotton, and then covered 
them with a thin layer of the same. I have several 
of the plants growing, though they are very small yet. 
Mr. Dodge (see O. Cult., April 1, p. 107) can do as I 
have, if he chooses. Set the glass in windows in the 
sun, and keep the cotton from sinking, or the seed 
will not sprout. It must be kept dry between the 
cotton. Mary A. BENTLEY. 

Milo, Iil., April, 1855. 

Note.—This is ingenious, but will it pay '—Eds. 


YEAST AND BREAD. 


Dear Mrs. Batenam:—Being a beginner in house- 
keeping, feel particularly anxious to become well in- 
formed in matters pertaining to that business. I have 
read several valuable recipes in the Cultivator, and 
never fail to find some very good suggestions which 
are always thankfully received. I hope to find more, 
and should I be able to benefit any one by any thing I 
can write,I shall gladly do so; let all good housekeep- 
ers overcome their fear of “ giving away their luck,” 
and send us their experience, and thus benefiteach other. 

I have not tried “Aunt Debby’s” recipe for making 
yeast yet, but think I shall soon, as it appears to be a 
very good one. I have a supply for the present of 
dried yeast, which is very good and convenient, and 
perhaps it would not be amiss to send you the recipe. 

Take three pints of hops to two quarts of water— 
boil fifteen or twenty mtnutes, then strain off the water, 
and make it a batter with wheat flour. When about 
milk warm, stir in some yeast, and letit stand and rise, 
and stir it down several times, then mix stiff with corn 
meal and make it into cakes and dry in the shade.— 
Soak a cake in warm water over night when to be 
used. 

I have read several recipes for making good bread, 
and as this is a very important item in housekeeping, 
perhaps there is no danger of too much being said on 
that subject, so allow me to tell how I sede dmend tl 
should not like it much if any person should tell me I 
could not make good bread.) 

I take from eight to twelve potatoes, pare, wash and 
boil them till well done, then mash them fine with a 
handfull of flour and add water sufficient to make a 
batter about the consistence of cream. When about 
milk warm, stir in some yeast and let it stand at least 
twenty-four hours, (if the weather is cold it will keep 
for a week, and if it should become sour, add a little 
soda.) 

In making the bread, take boiling water and scald 
the flour, and when svufficiently cool to knead, add the 
yeast batter, and let it stand and rise. When light, 
chop it down well, then mould it out in small loaves, 
and let it rise the second time. It is best to keep it 
warm while rising. Mattie FLorence. 

Lemon Tp., Butler county, May, 1855. 
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MEDICINAL USE OF VEGETABLES. 

Boop Roor.—The root is the part used in medicine. 
It should be gathered late in the fall or very early in 
the spring. Few plants have been held in as general 
estimation as Bloodroot, and it is certainly a most val- 
uable remedy in various diseases. It may be adminis- 
tered either in the form of powder or tincture. The 
latter is the most used, and is made by pouring half a 
pint of alcohol and half a pint of water on an ounce 
of the root, allowing them to remain fourteen days 
and filtering through paper. Its dose is from ten to 
thirty drops, given two or three times a day. The 
powder is given in doses of from one to éight grains. 
The taste is acrid and bitter, burning the mouth and 
throat, and when powdering it, care should be taken 
to keep a cloth over both pestle and mortar, to prevent 
the dust flying round, as it will bring on inordinate 
sneezing and irritation in both mouth and throat.— 
Large doses of from eight to twenty grains are some- 
times given; but these are dangerous, causing heart- 
burn, sickness at stomach, genera] weakness, fainting, 
dimness of sight, and often severe and protracted vom- 
iting. In doses of two grains it excites sickness at 
stomach without being emetic, and in this way proves 
useful in inflammations of various organs. In doses 
of half a grain it lowers the pulse and gives tone to 
the system. Ten drops of the tincture acts as a stim- 
ulant, and induces profuses sweating. A few drops of 
the tincture taken in water every morning will strength- 
en the system by giving tone to the stomach. Blood- 
root is used in the cure of long standing diseases of 
the chest and liver, asthma, dysentery and inflamma- 
tory rheumatism. Applied externally, in powder or a 
wash, it cures foul ulcers, polypus of the nose, fleshy 
excrescenses in various parts, and ill-conditioned tu- 
mors. ‘T’o cure tumors in the nose, it must be snuffed 
up. Some rely on it to cure the croup, by giving it 
in ten grain doses, so as to produce an immediate vom- 
iting. Though the dry roots keep very well, it soon 
loses its power after powdering or mixing with other 
substances. Farriers use the leaves of Bloodroot in 
diseases of horses, to make them sweat and change 
their coats. The seeds should never be given. 

Tue Danve ion has long been a successful and fa- 
vorite household remedy in diseases of the liver, wheth- 
er eaten asa salad in early spring, or taken in the 
more medicine-like form of decoction or extract. The 
decoction is made by taking of the bruised root two 
ounces, water two pints; boiling down to one pint, 
and straining. The dose is a wineglassful three times 
aday. The extract is prepared by adding a pound of 
the root, coarsely cut up, to one gallon of water, and 
boiling down to four pints, straining while hot, and 
then evaporating to such a thick consistence that it 
will be hard when cold, As it loses its powers by 
keeping, it should be freshly prepared every year. The 
dose of the extract is from twenty to forty grains, giv- 
en three times a day, and is most conveniently given 
in any of the mint waters. 

The Yellow Dock may be usefully added to this, in 
the proportion of an ounce toa pint of the decoction 
recommended above. It may be given at any time 
when there is not much irritation about the stomach 
and bowels. The juice of the leaves is highly esteem- 
ed in Germany, in gravel, itch, and most diseases of 
the skin. Cases of dyspepsia have been much bene- 
fited by a wineglassful of the decoction taken every 
morning. When there is a peculiar blueness about 
the whites of the eyes, denoting, according to some 
medical writers, disease of the spleen, Dandelion will 
be found almost uniformly beneficial. T’aken in reg- 
ular doses, it keeps the bowels gently open, induces a 
free, but not too copious perspiration, and the ladies 
will also find something in the plant good for them, as 
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the milky juice of the stems removes freckles. 

Sweer Frac.—The roots are warm, aromatic and 
bitter. The infusion is made by pouring a pint of 
boiling water on an ounce of the roots, straining when 
cold: dose, a wineglassful three times a day. An ex- 
tract is made from it, and given in doses of twenty to 
twenty-five grains. In dyspepsia, where there is wind 
on the stomach, it is extremely useful, and will also 
prevent colics, if taken in time. The wind colic of 
infants is easily cured by giving them a teaspeonfull 
of the warm infusion. 

In fever and ague, where many other remedies have 
failed, this has cured, in doses of thirty grains in sub- 
stance repeated at intervals before the coming-on of 
the attack. Chewed in the mouth, it has produced a 
copious flow of saliva, and in this manner cured the 
toothache. The roots are sometimes boiled in sugar, 
and eaten as an agreeable aromatic preserve. Its 
strong smell prevents its being eaten by cattle or in- 
sects, even moths will not come near it; the roets are 
therefore useful to preserve clothes when packed up. 
— Book of Herbs. 
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KEEPING FURS IN SUMMER. 


About the Ist of April, or on the approach of warm 
weather, lightly whip, comb and brush your furs till 
they are perfectly free from dust, sprinkle them with 
a little spirits of any kind, and wrap them in clean 
linen. Put them in a tight box or drawer, and keep 
them from the air as much as possible. In this situa- 
tion they may remain ten or fifteen days, when they 
ought to be examined, and the whipping, combing and 
brushing repeated. 

The insects most destructive to furs, are, first, the 
black bug which infests smoked meats, &c. It ap- 
pears and deposits eggs early in the spring. This 
kind of moth does not eat the fur, but preys altogether 
on the skin. Next, the small ash colored miller, which 
produces the moth that destroys all kinds of woolen 
stuffs, and may be seen hovering about the candle on 
a summer evening. This kind particularly preys upon 
and destroys the furs, and ought to be most guarded 
against, also the mite, which are very numerous. They 
appear like dust, and are scarcely perceptible to the 
naked eye. They subsistupon and destroy the fibrous 
membrane which attaches the fur to the skin. Hence 
the practice of sunning and airing furs is highly preju- 
dicial, for as insects fly about in the air, it not only af- 
fords them an opportunity of getting in and breeding, 
but the warmth of the sun nourishes and supports 
them, and at the same time spoils the color and destroys 
the life and beauty of the fur. 

Coarse furs—such as bear and buffalo skins—may 
be preserved by beating them well in the spring, and 
heading them up in an airtight spirit cask, which had 
been recently emptied. Especial care must always be 
taken to have furs, woolens, &c., clean and free from 
insects when they are put up for the season—and no 
means are adequate to the preservation of furs that are 
badly dressed and not cleansed of the natural gease. 
—A Troy Furrier. 
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Susstitute ror Burrermitk.—During the winter 
months, the thrifty housewife often suffers some in- 
convenience from a scarcity of good buttermilk or sour 
milk, for the purpose of mixing up dough which is to 
be raised with saleratus. This difficulty may be at 
least partially remedied in the following simple man- 
ner: Keep constantly on hand a kind of gruel made 
by thickening boiling water either with flour or Indian 
meal, to the thickness of sweet cream. Allow it to 
stand until it becomes sour, and it is nearly as good to 
mix with saleratus as buttermilk; or if used when 
sweet, it affords an excellent substitute for milk to 
wet up bread with. C.R.C. 
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AprLe Dumptinc.—Butter a six quart pan, (an old | 
one,) and fill it one-third full of pleasant sour apples, | 
previously pared and quartered. Pour over them suf- | 
ficient warin water to cover them. Have ready a stiff | 
batter, nade of sour milk in the same way as for | 
* flap-jacks,” only much thicker, pour it over the ap- 
ples so as to entirely cover the surface. Setit on the 
top of the stove, and turn over ita pan of the same 
size, to keep in the steam. Cook with a brisk, steady 
fire, serve hot, and eat with a sauce prepared by the 
following directions : 

Take one teacuptul of sugar, half as much butter, 
melt them together, and stir in a large spoonful of 
flour ; then add a pint of boiling water, stir it well and 
flavor it with nutmeg. , C.R. C. 
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LABOR AND REST. 
“ Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past.” 
Russian Proverb. 
“Two hands upon the breast, 
And labor is done ; 
Two pale feet crossed in rest— 
The race is won: 
Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 
And all tears cease : 
Two lips where grief is mute, 
And wrath at peace.” 
So say we oftentimes, mourning our lot, 
God in His kindness answereth not. 


“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for His praise : 


VOL. XL 
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DANFORD’S DOUBLE sICKLED MOWER. 

* —The undersigned calls the attention of the Farmers of Ohio 

to the above Machine, which he is now prepared to introduce 
among them. 

From his own personal experience, and the testimony of all who 
have used the Danford Machine,—that the cutting principle, which 
is the sHEAR principle, is right, applied, as it now is, to an iron 
frame, and a wrought iron arm for the sickles to work on, which 
prevents all warping and twisting, which is always more or less 
the case with wood,—he is confident the Machine is nearer perfec- 
tion than any thing of the kind ever yet offered to the public. 

There are at least four very essential points in this Machine 
which the farmer will appreciate, wherein is claimed a decided su- 
periority over all others. 

First: Lightness of draft and ease of management. From its 
principle of cutting, the draft is much less than on other Machines. 
The driver sits on a spring seat, and can throw it in or out of gear 
instantly. 

Secondly : It is less liable to clog than any other Machine. Grass 
seldom, if ever, clogs it, when in motion. 

Thirdly : Its simplicity is such, that any farmer of ordinary intel- 
ligence can take it apart, put it together again, and use it, although 
he may never have seen one before. 

Fourthly: Durability. It being built of iron, and put together in 





Two teet that never rest, 
Walking His ways: 
Two eyes that look above | 
Still, through all tears : 
Two lips that breathe but love, 
Never more fears.” 
So cry we afterwards, low at our knees: | 
Pardon those erring prayers! Father, hear these ! 


(Chambers’ Journal. 

























































\ JM. A. GILL’S AGRICULTURAL WARE. 
HOUSE AND SEED STORE, No. 3 Broadway, Exchange 
Buildings, Columbus, Ohio.—Farmers and Gardeners! Your at- 
tention is respectiully invited to one of the best selected stocks of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements in Ohio. Among which 
are Emery’schangeable railroad horse powers, saw millsand thrash- 
ing machines; Taplin’s horse powers, 2 to 6 horses ; McCormick’s 
patent reaper and mower for 1855, New York Reaper, Manny’s 
reaper and mower, Forbush’s do., Ketchum’s mowing machine, 
Seymour's patent grain driil and grass seed sower, corn and broom 
corn drills and check row planters, Garrett & Cottman’s celebrated 
premium sod and black muck steel plows; harrows, Geddes’ fold- 
ing harrows, stee! teeth, reversable and expanding do. ; plain and 
reversable steel teeth expanding cultivators, iron and steel teeth 
corn flukes, garden seed drills and seed sowers ; ‘‘Little Giant corn 
| and cob mill,” vegetable cutter to prepare feed for sheep and other 
stock, power and hand corn shellers, fanning mills and seed sepa- 
| rators, hay, straw and corn-fodder cutters, in great variety ; ‘‘Ketch- 
| am’s patent do.,” the best thing out for general purposes ; field roll- 
ers, cast iron, in 6 sections, 30 inches diameter, garden rollers in 
2 15 inch sections, 3 and 4 prong root pullers, clover harvesters and 
hullers, revolving horse rakes, cast stee] and iron garden rakes of 
every size, hay rakes, graincradles, briar,lawn and mowing scythes 
and snaths, of superior quality; sickles and grass hooks; C. S. 
brush, bramble and bill hooks, long and short handled ; corn cutters 
and hay knives ; grain, coffee, spice and paint mills ; thermometer 
churns, (the best churn in use); cedar, barrel, tub and cylinder 
churns ; straight painted do., 4 sizes ; butter stamps, moulds, prints, 
ladies, spades, &c.; cedar and oak well and horse buckets ; painted 
tubs, buckets and keelers ; flour pails; nest boxes; wooden bowls ; 
washboards; grain measurers, &c.; brooms of ail kinds; willow and 
oak baskets, al] kinds; willow wagons and cabs; cider mills; ox 
yekes and balls; bull rings; sheepshears: Wheelbarrows; posthole 
augers, spades, spoons, and (iron end) rammers; picks, mattocks 
and grubbing hoes; field, garden, scuffle and mortar hoes; C. S. hay 
and straw forks, 4, 6 and 6 tine ; C. S. manure forks; spading forks 
and hoe-rakes; garden reels and lines, garden enginesand syringes, 
“Douglas’s” patent revolving stand, single and double action lifting 
and forcing pumps, hydraulic rams, cast-iron and wooden well- 
curbs; reels, spouts, pump-chains and tubing; wood and hand saws, 
axes and hatchets of every description, iron wedges and mauls, ap- 
ple parers, mince and sausage meat cutters and stuffers, wrenches 
and wagon jacks, pruning saws and chisels, pruning, grafting and 
budding knives; bough and twig cutters, vine scissors, flower gath- 
erers, hedge and border knives and shears, floral rakes, folding lad- 
ders, transplanting and weeding trowels, strawberry and weeding 
forks, log, trace, breast and halter chains; Belmont nails, brads and 
spikes, a good assortment by the keg or pound; Hall & Dodd’s pat- 
ent concrete, fire-proof safes, a good assortment; field, garden and 
flower seeds, a fine assortment of each; fertilizers, guano, poud- 
rette, and bone dust 
All the above, and many other articles too numerous to mention, 
for sale YY WM. A. GILL, 
April 15. No. 3 Exchange, Broad st. 
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the very best manner, must necessarily be more durable than where 
the principal part is wood. And the great complaint, so universal 
among farmers, that their Machines are always getting out of or- 
der, breaking, &c., it is thought will be obviated in this. 

The Danford Machine took the first premium of the State Agri- 
cultural Society of Llinoisyin 1854, after a four days trial in compe- 
tition with all other Machines of any note ; and has never failed of 
getting the first premium, whenever offered in competition with 


| others. 


They are warranted in every particular, as recommended above. 
Any person purchasing one, who is not satisfied after giving ita 
fair trial. is privileged, by giving the undersigned or agents imme- 
diate notice, to return the same, and the money shall be refunded, 

The price of the Machine is $135. Being built of iron, the ex- 
pense of building is considerably more than those built of wood ; 
but when compared with the durability, it is thought the difference 
in expense will be considered trifling. 

As the number on handis limited, it will be necessary for those 
wishing to purchase to send in their orders at once, addressed to 
the undersigned, Columbus, Ohio. c. C. NORTON. 

May 15-2tt 





UST PUBLISH ED!—AMERICAN AGITA- 
e? TORS AND REFORMERS! by D. W. Bartlett. 400 pp. 12mo., 
Six fine Stee! Portraits. Price $1 25. 

Agitation and Reform are the watchwords of the age. This work 
contains concise sketches of the lives and writings of the leading 
Reformers of this country, who have devoted the strong energies 
of their vigorous minds to the advocacy of Truth and Right. 





Ready in April. 


OUR WORLD, OR THE SLAVEHOLDER’S DAUGHTER. 
In one Jarge 12mo. volume, over 600 pp. beautifully illustrated, 





muslin. Price $1 25. 
In Press. 
* Still pouring on unwilling ears, 
That truth Oppression ouly fears.” 
MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. 
By Frep. Dovetass—12 mo., 400 pp. 

Part I. .... «+. Life as a Slave. 
ER adn i284 sire mebanennedtennnatse .Life as a Freeman. 
Part Ill .. Select Speeches 


Es Single copies sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Publishers, Auburn and Buffalo, N. Y., 
And after May Ist, No. 25 Park Row, New York. 
April 15-2tt 


UFFALO AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
and SEED STORE, No. 196 Main St., Buffalo. H.C. WHITE, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Farming Implements, Field and 
Garden Seods, Trees, Plants and Shrubs. Also, agent for Boston 
Belting Co.’s Rubber Belting, Hose, &c. 2 
April 15-3mt 


CO UPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, GUANO, BONE 
\) Dust and Plaster, for sale at the Buffalo Sced and Agricultural 
Warchouse, 196 Main St., Buffalo. H.C. WHITE. 

April 15 2tt 
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IMPLEMENT MANUPACTORY, 


— 


ro Discan: 5; 


~S + 
FORBES. ul 


369 & 371 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


RICHARD H. PEA 


SE, PROPRIETOR. 


THE EXCELSIOR RATLROAD HORSE POWER, 


WITH CIDER MILLS, THRESHERS, SEPARATORS, C 
For various purposes, and all other Implements adapted 
offered on the most Liberal ‘Terms, 


The subscriber is manufacturing the above Power, which com- 
bives all the qualities of the most celebrated Railroad Horse Pow- 
ers, and some very valuable improvements. 


CAPACITY, ECONOMY AND WARRANTEE. 


The single Power wil! thresh from 75 to 125 bushels of oats, rye, 
buckwheat or barley, easily, in one day, attended by three men, 
and will saw from 20 to 25 cords of wood in the same time and 
with the same number of men. The double Power will perform 
almost double the amount of work in the same time, with one ad- 
ditional man, and all other work of a similar kind with equal facil- 
ity. The construction of this Power is such that its motion can be | 
readily changed from slow to fast with the same speed of the 
horse, as the gears are all outside the Power, and accessible at all 
times 

The warrantee is as follows:—If the Powers do not answer the 
description, and do any reasonable amount of work required of | 
them, the money will be refunded, and the machine returned at 
the manufacturer’s expense. 


FISK RUSSELL’S MOWING MACHINE. 


The subscriber is sole agent for the State of New York, and gen- 
eral agent for the United States for this celebrated machine, which 
is justly entitled to its name, 


“ KING OF THE MOWERS. 
It will cut and spread 15 acres of grass in a day, with ease, and it 


” 


LEANERS, CIRCULAR AND CROSS-CUT SAW MILLS, 
to the Power, is not surpassed by any now in use, and is 
both as to discount and warrantee. 


and fine as well as coarse. It has two wheels, and a “‘cam” mo- 
tion, and no side draft. It can be conveyed from piace to place 
with as much facility asa wagon. This machine was awarded a 
silver medal at the N. Y. State Agricultural Fair in New York 
city, last fall. As the supply is limited, and the demand large, 
please send in your orders soon. Annexed is a certificate of B. B. 
Kirtland, Esq., Treasurer of N. Y. State Agricultural Society : 


Dear Sir :—1 used Fisk Russell's Mowing Machine on my farm, 
last season, and mowed about 60 acres of v«rious kinds of grass 
from coarse timothy to short, fine grass, both green and ripe. I 
have no hesitation in saying that in all its performance, that is, 
ease of draft, not clogging, and the perfection of the cut, it is the 
best machine I ever saw. B. B. KrrtTLanp. 

Greenbush, N. Y. 


On the 20th of January, 1854, I purchased the entire stock in 
trade and machinery for manufacturing, of the Albany Agricultural 
Works of this city, and am prepared to furnish a full and complete 
assortment of Field and Garden Seeds and 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Thankful for the patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed on 
me, I most respectfully solicit a share of the favor of the agricul- 


tural community. 
For further particulars, address RICH’D H. PEASE, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Albany, April I, 1855. W. A. GILL, Agent, 





is warranted not to clog. It cuts wet grass equally as woll as dry, 


Keep your Pianos in Tune! 
rPHE UNDERSIGNED WOULD SUGGEST TO 


those having Pianos, Melodeons, &c., the importance of keep- 
ing them always in good order. 

The Piano constantly improves in quality of tone, when thus 
treated, and to those using them the advantages are ten fold.— 
Having had a long experience in 

TUNING AND REPAIRING PIANOS, 
in this city and elsewhere, I can guarantee entire satisfaction to 
all who may need my services. 

N. B.—Old Pianos may be a phy polished and made nearly as 
good as new, at a comparatively slight expense. 

(- Orders from the country addressed to S. PEARSON, Teach- 
er of Music, Box 822 Columbus P. O., will be promptly executed. 

May 15-3tt 


MPROVED SHORT HORNS FOR SALE.— 
Pure stock, from 3 year old tocalves. Males from $100 to $300, 
and females from $100 to $500. Grade do. from $30 to $100; roan, 
red and white. Residence, 3 miles south-east of South Charleston, 
Clark county, O. A good point to car cattle. W. D. PEIRCE. 
March 15-3t* 


GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 
‘\ kinds forsale by W. A. GILL, Broad st., Columbus, Ohio. 





(may15) Columbus, Ohio. 
| QUPERIOR SUFFOLK SWINE.— THE SUB- 
seribers have for sale Suffolk Pigs got by their famous imported 
Boars, Moses WHEELER and SypHax, and from the very best Suf- 
folk Sows, among which is the imported Prize Sow of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and several others of equal quality. 

This stock is much superior in size and hardiness of constitution 
to most Suffolks that have been seen in this country, while at the 
same time they are unsurpassed in form and tendency to fatten. 

Address JOSIAH STICKNEY, Watertown, Mass., or ISAAC 
STICKNEY, Boston, Mass. 

May 15-3tt 


M OWERS AND REAPERS—FARMERS 
4¥H wishing our machines, can have them on the following terms, 
by giving us emer reference of their integrity: 
vvery machine is warranted superior to any other, 
himself being the judge. " ‘i silat 
In every instance where a machine does not give entire satisfaction 
it may be returned and the money will be r Sunded. Should a ma- 
chine not give satisfaction, immediate notice must be given. 
MINTURN, ALLEN & CO., 


March 15-3tt Urbana, Ohio. 





ENTRAL HOUSE, ZANESVILLE. OHIO.— 
/ WAIT & ELLIS, Proprietors. Late Winslow House. 
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Onto Cuttivator Orricr, May 12, 1855. 

A general Market report at this time will be of little use to the 
mass of our readers. Few have produce to sell, and no particular 
calculation can be made as to prices after Harvest. There are so 
many contingencies of weather, insects, war or peace, &c., that 
speculative operations must be upon adoubtfulbasis. In any event 
we can safely expect that prices will be high, and we hope produce 
will be in sufficient abundance to allow farmers to sell at prices 
within the means of those millions who must buy, and with scanty 
means. We hope a kind Providence will spare us the scenes of 
privation and suffering which we have witnessed the past winter, 
even though our farmers should not pocket quite so much money. 
Those who are prepared to go on with Dairying, have a good pros- 
pect before them. Cattle and horses must continue to rule high.— 
Stock hogs are not in great plenty, and will be indemand. We see 
nothing to hinder a good demand for good Wool. With such pros- 
pects, farmers can go to their Summer work with good heart, if 
they have been able to raise a supply of seed for Spring planting: 

New York, May 12.—Flour $10 50@10 81. Corn $116. Provis- 
ions are a trifle higher. Beeves 11@13c. Ohio corn-fed Hogs, 


$5 50@6 00, live weight. Wool, Saxon 40@44, Merino 36@38, Na- 
tive 25@28. 


Cincinnati, May 12.—Canada Potatoes $1 60. Butter, fresh fir- 
kin, 30c—supply light. 








CLEVELAND, May 12.—Flour $950. Wheat $1 90@2 00. Corn 
— 57/@60. Butter 15@20. Cheese 10@12%. Potatoes 
$1 25. 











23,000 Horse Owners ! 
WITHIN THE LAST THREE YEARS, HAVE 


borne testimony to its superiority, by the purchase of 
YOUATT ON THE HORSE, 
His Management, Structure and Diseases, and their Remedies. 
483 pages, 60 illustrations. A complete guide to the Owner, Breed- 
er, Breaker and Buyer of Horses! | 

Send us $1 50 by mail, and we will send you one copy of the book, | 
postage prepaid. MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 

April 15-2tt Publishers, Auburn, N. Y. 

S. LUNT, BREEDER OF SUFFOLK & | 
e ESSEX PIGS, FANCY FOWLS, LOP-EARED RABBITS, 
&c., Findlay, Hancock Co., O. 

“ We take pleasure in saying to those unacquainted with Mr. 
Lunt, that he is a most excellent and honorable gentleman, and 
purchasers can rely upon any statement which he may make in | 
reference to his stock.”—Ed. Ohio Farmer, August, 1854. 

This certifies that we are personally acquainted with Mr. Lunt, 
and cheerfully recommend him to the confidence of those who de- 
sire to purchase improved stock. 

Hon. D.J. Cory, J. M. Coffinberry, Esq., 

“  P. Carlin, Charles W. O’Neal, “ 

March 1. 


ROOM CORN SEED.—PRIME BROOM CORN 
Seed will be sold at one dollar fifty tere bushel. Address 


. C. WHITE, 
April 15-4tat 196 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Dr. W. H. Baldwin, 
E. P. Jones. 
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C LEVELAND WOOL DEPOT.—WE BEG 
leave again to call your attention to the Cleveland Wool De- 
pot, office 41 Bank street, where we continue to receive, grade and 
sell wool, on favorable terms. ; 

The expediency of a house of this kind, located where it is, in 
the vicinity of the largest and best wool growing district in the 
Union, is no longer an experiment ; but a trial of one year, although 
a most inauspicious one for this enterprise, has proven conclusively 
that the interests of the wool grower and the merchant can be bet- 
ter subserved in no other way ; and at the same time the manufac- 
turer can obtain his supply ina more desirable manner, and with 
much less trouble and expense, than in the ordinary way of em- 
ploying agents and sub-agents to canvass the country. This sys- 
tem obviates in a great measure, the necessity of manufacturers 
employing these agents, which will be a saving of more than 
enough to pay all expenses incurred here, the balance of which 
might accrue to the grower, and the wool cost the manufacturer 
no more than by the usual method of getting his supply. He can 
here select the particular grade or style he desires, without the 
expense and trouble of buying, and selling such as he does not wish 
to work, as is the case in purchasing mixed lots. We think we 
have more than realized the promise made one year since, that on 


55 | account of the superior style of the wool in this vicinity, we could 


sell at higher prices here than the same wools could be sold for in 
the eastern markets, where such wools are often made to sell 
those of an inferior growth. For the truth of this statement, we 
can refer to many manufacturers who have purchased of us as well 
asin the eastern market, and to a comparison of prices here and in 
New York, during the past year, as published in our circular for 
April. 

We have abandoned the keeping of duplicate samples of our 
grades in the eastern cities, as we didlast year. We find it is at- 
tended with an unnecessary expense, especially as our grades are 
becoming well known to the principal manufacturers of the east ; 
and the distance we are located from them is more than balanced 
by the superior style and condition of our wools, and a close classi- 
fication of the same into grades. Wecontinue to grade as usual, 
throwing the fleeces only, into S, XX, X, 1, 2,3, 4 and 5—No. 5 be- 
ing coarsest. Should we have any extra fine or fancy wool, we may 
class it as S. S. 

Any lots of wool sent to us will be kept and sold separate, if de- 
sired. 

Sacks, marked and numbered, will be sent those wishing to con- 
sign wool to us, thus saving the expense of naling. or buying. A 
charge of 1234 cents will be made for each sack used. 


WOOL TWINE. 

We are receiving a superior article of WOOL TWINE, direct 
from the mauufacturer, which we will furnish our consignors at 
cost, adding transportation. 

Liberal advances will be made on consignments, and interest 
charged on same until wool is sold. 

We have made large expenditures of time and money to syste- 
matize this business, and with our extensive acquaintance with 
manufacturers, facilities of communication in all directions, and su- 
perior advautages for handling and storing wool, we flatter our- 
selves that we can offer the grower and merchant the most valua- 
ble medium of passing their wool to the consumer. 

If the past year’s success, together with integrity and close appli- 
cation to your interests, are any encouragement for the future, we 
promise a continuance of the same, and remain, very truly, yours 

May 15-3mt GOODALE & CO. 





R. GOSLING, VETERINARY SURGEON, 

respectfully informs the Farmers and Horse Proprietors of 
Columbus and vicinity, that he has located himself at the east side 
of the German Catholic Church, where he will attend punctually 
to any business in his line. From his long experience in the above 
business in Cincinnati, and elsewhere, he has made himself famil- 
jar with the various diseases incident to that noble and useful ani- 
mal, the HORSE. Among the various diseases which he cures, is 


| the following : 


BONE, BOG, BLOOD SPAVIN, RINGBONE, SPLINTS, CURBS AND CALLOUS; 
All of which readily yield to his skill and remedies. He cures 
Horses that are jammed in the Shoulders; of Fistula, Poll Evil, 
Weak Eves, Heaves, and most of the diseases, both internal and 
external. 
SPAVIN AND RINGBONE LINIMENT 
Is one of the most useful specifics now in Veterinary Practice, for 
the removal of Spavins, Ringbone, Wind Galls, Tharipins or Curbs 
and Callouses of all kinds These diseases will be removed by one 
or two bot'les of Liniment. It is one of the most useful Stable 
Liniments »verdiscovered. Every Farmer and Horse Dealershould 
be supplied with it. He also keeps on hand his Infallible Bot and 
All of the above, and other useful Horse Medi- 
cines, he keeps constantly on hand and for sale on accommodating 
terms. 
May 15-2t* 





NEW AND IMPROVED PATENT SCYTHE 

SNATH, made from Wrought Iron, light, firm and durable, 
and pronounced by very many who have used them for two sea- 
sons past, superior to any other Snath. 

Manufactured only by Lamson, Goodnow & Co., (long known as 
makers of Lamson’s Patent Wood Snaths,) and for sale at their 
Warehouse, No. 7 Gold st., New York, and by the Hardware and 
Agricultural Trade generally throughout the country. 

May 15-3tt 








Cora RTNERSHIP.—C. M. SAXTON, NO. 152 
FULTON STREET, has this day associated with himself, as 
copartner in the Publishing Business, AUGUSTUS 0. MOORE 
The business will hereafter be conducted under the firm of 
New York, Feb. 21, 1855. {apl5t] C.M.SAXTON & CO. 























